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THE FREEDOM OF ART 


ANY visitors to the Russian Exposition in New York City came 
away with enthusiastic reports concerning the art on display. Among 
those we doubt there would be more than a handful who are partisans of 
those schools which dominate the art world of the West. And we do not 
pretend that the admirers are in the majority—no poll has been taken to 
our knowledge and our sampling of opinions unquestionably has been 
limited. But what we could conclude is that admiration may be somewhat 
conditioned by a revulsion from the impressionistic and abstract. By prac- 
titioners of and enthusiasts for the latter, Russian art as shown in the 
Exposition would be scornfully labeled “realistic.” Yet if they would bury 
their prejudices, in honesty they must admit that the paintings and the 
few sculptures, for what they set out to be, are on the whole fine. All 
might rightly conclude that practically everything on exhibit in this sec- 
tion is designed for public buildings since they are of such size that only a 
manorial home could provide space for them. 
It is well-known that the artist is not free under the Soviet system and 
that governmental authority lays down regulations which call for propa- 
ganda—there is none in the exhibit unless one labels portraits of Russian 
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leaders as propaganda—and work meant for its people. Oddly enough, it 
is certain that a sizable group of art now being shown in the corresponding 
American exhibit in Moscow is designed neither for the Russian nor the 
American people. There are many suspicions, indeed accusations from 
some, that a disproportionately large number of artists whose work was 
selected were Communist-tainted. If this were true—we seriously doubt 
proof will be forthcoming—one might logically inquire: why, if the ultra- 
modern is banned in Russia, would Communists and their fellow travelers 
here be so active in promoting and fostering it? The proper answer might 
be along these lines: within Communist-controlled countries it is imperative 
that rigid control be exercised in all fields, including art, but in the world 
without Communism seeks to promote the opposite. It is no less eager to 
effect anarchy in all arts than in any political order but its own. There 
were during the thirties abundant evidence that the Communists were suc- 
cessful, if not ultimately successful, in assuming a dominant position in 
the world of American letters. Its school of proletarian poetry erected 
publication-barriers difficult to surmount by those writing in any recogni- 
tion of the supernatural. This fact was at least partially responsible for the 
founding of SPIRIT since there was a sore need to provide some counter- 
balance to the forces then bent on establishing permanent control. While 
not absolute, control exists today. 

On the occasion of its fifteenth anniversary in 1946, THE CATHOLIC 
PoETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA issued “A Manifesto on Poetry,” in which it 
announced that “poetry has been enslaved.” Basically much of this situa- 
tion continues today. The Manifesto stated: “Trials and errors, rather than 
a complete poetic effort, have been offered a public which has rejected 
not only them but the best of present-day poetry and so has largely turned, 
in its disaffection from poetry itself. Cliques . . . continue to confuse the 
art of poetry with various cults of unintelligibility and pretend to discover 
meaning in sophistications of language which demonstrably are meaning- 
less. . . . Others subscribe to the critical fallacy that poetry is merely tech- 
nique, an amusing game of semantics, or an abstract scientific language.” 
To this we might add that currently there are many, who have swallowed 
whole the theory of self-expression and labor over their work to produce 
effects which few or any will discover. “Where, except in some exalted 
religious optimism, does this confidence in the intrinsic value of all self- 
expression base itself?” William Bolitho asks. Where indeed? Perhaps 
the answer lies less in the fact that the poet truly expresses himself but 
rather in that he adapts himself to what fashion has been set by critics, 
editors and publishers who hold the keys of publication. 
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IDENTITY 


Not even love can tell us who we are, 

For all its tender longing toward the true; 

Not love alone—beneath whose poignant star 
One spring, a death ago, I almost knew 

And whispered past the dark with lips of flame 
An undiscovered name. 


Dream is too frail to stamp a signature 
More deep than breath or bone: 
Some dross-consuming fire must blazon pure 
The self, unique and lonely, all we own. 
Joy ebbs or flows with little smiles or sighs; 
But pain identifies. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


HERE CUT, HERE BURN 


If I were damned, and from the fiery swell 
Looked fiery upward to that hopeless height 
Far over chaos shining with the light 

Of Light in Light that never dawned on hell, 


Ah, would I cry to cleave my way to Thee 

And, salted sick with fire, against Thy knees 

Lay my excoriate cheek with “Jesus, please!”— 
Then kiss Thy will, though it meant hell for me? 


No. Chained and rolled with hordes through hideous gas, 
Up from my crucifixion would I rear, 

Through all those screaming shoals to sling my jeer, 

One strangling curse from out the frightful mass. 


O save me, Christ! I see the gulf begun, 
And me all lonely in the flaming tide. 
Here cut me with Thy cross, O Crucified! 


Here burn me in Thy hell, O Lonely One! 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE 


Once I saw a star fall, 
saw a lonely star fall, 
was told that merely light fell: 
the star fell long ago. 





Then I saw myself fall, 
surprised I saw myself fall, 
and knew that if, now, flesh fell 
love fell long ago. 
WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 


STEREOSCOPE WITH THREE SETS 
OF SLIDES 


STEREOSCOPE 


The stereoscope was almost holy as a book, 

or bread, in a different way; the one 

for mind, the other body, and both alike 

for joy and growing. It was a home-marked sign: 


the lens kept with the books. We would unfold 

the wooden handle at the base, and lift the frame 

like honest necromancers. Green plush ruled 
a marginal mask about the eyes. Then it was time 


to drop the postcard slides in place. Whoever 
asks this miracle, has a miracle. When 
Blarney Castle, Matterhorn, Taj Mahal, Tower 
of London, Venice, The Nile, Golden Canyon, 


Plymouth Rock were random as childhood piled 
in a box—order was primal, fluid, ordained 

by desire. Nothing surprised, nothing was old. 
We savored the double-picture slide, and 





three dimensioned singing would choir 
our eyes, like Christmas in a single star. 











RIDDLES 


Every nursery rhyme we sang, chanting 

our verbals easy as loving, had nothing like meaning, 
it was creation: a dreaming of movement; a minting 

of light; a burning of dark and everything sunning 


in song. Little Jack Horner... we did not know 
the plum he pulled was one of the Abbot's gifts 
to Henry VIII to placate a lust for land; how 
Ring a ring of roses... was bitter with drafts 


of plague-stenched London, or that Pussycat, Pussycat 
where have you been... mocked Queen Bess for the mouse 
making mouse dirt under her chair. Nor irony, wit 
or libel dulled our Rings on fingers and bells on toes. 


Two dimensions made the song. A single one 
held in air childhood’s red balloon. 


PRAYER 


Once I looked up: Hail Mary. It means 
Ave Maria, 1 & 2. A quote 

from Poe? or Scott has some romantic lines 
on it. No. Schubert, of course. Trite 


as melodies go, but good for popular appeal. 

1, the salution of the angel; 2. 

one of the small beads on a rosary. That is all 
the dictionary tells. My mother knew 


another meaning. She gave it to me with 

singing, skipping, laughing, listening, and waiting 
for birthdays. She read the tidings to me, breath 
gentled to the sound of Gabriel’s greeting. 


Hail Mary. Two words to say and know 
God walked in Paradise and thought of you. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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ARENSKY’S TRIO IN D MINOR 


As separate, as apart, as death is, or loving, 

So is the cry of the sweet-contoured violin, 

Arching the chasm space the way the wrist arches 

That wields the bow, 

The violin that sends its tones to strike time’s sounding board 
Upon another height—and there 

The lonely cello answers, deep and full, 

With resignation rising from its throat, 

While the piano listens in the sky, 

Threads its song lightly through branches of the height, 
Its melody forever lissome, never plummeting 

Into the waiting darkness of the gorge below. 


Out of the separateness of love, of death, 
Of cello, piano, violin, apart, 
Some filament, tough, frail, is spun, 
And for this instant, unresolved in time, 
We stand transfixed, enjoined, in harmony. While no hands touch, 
We are together in this element 
Where separate question meets in one reply. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


A PSALM FOR LOST INNOCENCE 


To say we have shed conceit 
(New innocence found) 
Contradicts that one original fall 
None can disown: 


There is a siren call 

That drowns the ear with soft beguiling sound— 
Isles in the sea, 

Where strange delights abound; 

Flowers that drug the eye, 

An ancient wall in ruins of sleep— 

Such fantasies enthrall dull time, 

Then downward dash to stony ground. 
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Now gasp of breath 

Breaks rib, breaks heart, breaks lung 
(Doomlight pours 

Upon the pliant shores) 

Still savoring taunt of taste on Adam’s tongue— 


Lord, though we eat of the fruit 
Of mortal fame, 
Grant us such grace as your green hope restores— 
The dry wood burns in purgatorial flame. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 





FOR THE TAKING 


This morning early when I woke 

the house was cold; my bones felt old. 
Out of lulled depths a stone stirred, 
turned its weight to the new day. 

And O dear Lord, my coward eyes 
wept on the broken shield of sleep. 


Then I drove where tar and cement 

follow the bent of this water-bedded land 

I have learned to call home; saw lakes, jewels 
set between hills, studded through trees; 
saw the great sun in arms of light put down 
to lift the mist off the ground. 


In the little church I heard the ever-speaking words, 
the organ’s gathered effort swelled to glory. 
The bells reached out and raised my eyes 
to see in bread, upheld, 
the arms of God reached down 
to put their strength in the hands of man. 
And O dear Lord, to think I might have been in bed, 
sleeping . . . weeping. 
AILEEN FITZPATRICK. 
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AT THE THIRD HOUR 


The soldiers bunch, like panthers over blood, 
in heavy silence on the hill of skulls 
until the devil’s bones fall six and six. 
Then with his stake, the winner goes through mud 
for home. 

A crack of thunder dulls 
another game of dice. The lightning flicks 
in criss-crossings (as once the silver rods 
that knit the seamless robe, now chanced at odds) 
and lights up Dismas who tossed paradise, 
his jack pot, at a terrible price. 

SISTER MARY HONORA, 0.5.F. 


THE MONARCH 


If one was sand 
then one was sea 
but which was which 
I could not say 


for the skies had split 
and spilt their rain 
like jelly over 

a sodden land. 


The hurricane 

went white with wrath, 
the terror grew 

too cruel for faith, 


for sea and sand, 
road, hill and sky 
had lost their limits 
and so had I. 


The wind, a monster, 
mastered all; 














no beast dared move, 
I had to crawl. 


I found a ditch 
and sprawled in mud 
and damned the hell 
above my head. 


Then on a level 
with my eye 

I saw a monarch 
butterfly 


shrined in a rock, 
and knew for wind 
some things are much 
too well defined. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


PLAYING IN THE PARK 


No time is left to us, but only space. 

Now splits the sun-dial there by all our seas, 
Where we were late for meals and fathers’ grace 
And left the seasons tangled in the trees. 


No time at all, but undefined space 
Streaming past the milky fields of moon; 
How shall we stop to find each other’s face? 
No clock will strike for autumn or for noon. 


This man-made satellite is cold as stars 

And wheels forever in the silver dark 

And all our lives are clear and ache like scars— 
We were children playing in the park 


But where and when and we are lost forever: 
Moon-struck is the earth and mad the weather. 
LEONARD MCCARTHY, S.J. 
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MEMORIES OF INNOCENCE 


He rides no more, the “gentle, perfect knight”; 
He who was sustained upon his lonely quest 

By a vision of someone blest. 

Some maid, perhaps but briefly glimpsed 

In whose innocent, shining eyes 

He sensed a hint of Paradise. 


Romance is dead and Rhetoric’s neck is rudely wrung. 
Songs of innocence are no longer sung 
And chastity is but a word in an alien tongue. 


Poor Don Quixote who for his lady fiercely fought 
Without the blissful emphasis 

Of even one chaste kiss, 

Is but a jest at best 

To those who never could have dreamed 

As Don Quixote did, who had the pluck to act 
Upon what only seemed. 


But yet, even yet, in this our sex-besotted day, 
When sad satiety brings remorse, men still can pray, 
Remembering the tale of a fabled hunt 

And what it signified 

Though all the world deride 

That time the valiant unicorn 

All belabored, bleeding, torn, 

Voluntarily bent his knee 

To the white wonder of virginity. 


And somewhere, radiant maidens, all unknowingly, 
Still serve as guide and spur 

To weary wanderers in the wasteland, 

Even as did Dante’s Beatrice, seen but from afar, 
Who led him to the ultimate Love 

“That moves the sun and every other star.” 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 














TRANSMUTATION 


I 


To the dark tower he came 
Through a haunted wood. 
Peril on every side 

He had withstood. 

Old terror of that night 
Without a name 

Menaced the dream of good. 
His candle flame 

Wavered in mocking wind— 
Yet he climbed on 

To reach through pain the stair 
Which grace has won. 


II 


Lean pilgrim under a widening sky, 
Impassioned seeker through troubled weather, 
Why are you thirsting? What is your cry 
Which I almost hear when we come together, 
Briefly and poignantly together? 


Is it home you are seeking? Where is your home? 
I do not know. I was never there. 

Its nearness beckons wherever I roam; 

Its beauty trembles on every air... 

But I come not there. 


Ill 


Freighted with love, daring no lightest touch, 

He sang their wordless pain, 

Sang the parched desert they had traveled through, 
Sang the long dream of rain; 

Sang the soul’s thirst in shadow, the mind’s need, 
The glare of arid days. ... 

And lo! the stoney wilderness they knew 
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Quivered to silver praise! 

What stream is this, beneath that burning rock 
Not even the dark can cool, 

Lifting in liquid mercy out of drought, 
Healing and beautiful? 


IV 


O gates of mercy, the night is bleak... 
Arms and breast that I seek and seek, 
Receive the longing I cannot speak! 


V 


Though they can never enter, swift or slow, 
The longed-for land that lovers know, 

Nor try its rising slopes, warm breath by breath, 
Denying separateness, confuting death; 

Nor mount in bliss 

That fragile precipice— 

Traced in dream only 

And the dream lonely— 

Though they will never breathe those fragrances 
Where mortal summer is, 

Yet shall they, too, 

Taste of the Fair and True. 


VI 


Gentleness, velvet-petaled, does enfold 

The thorny traveler, tense for home. 

A spirit, bent to his, has beckoned him 

No more to roam 

Beyond that garden-close where God 

Redeems the need, like dew upon a sod 
Parched for that primal mercy. In their night 
Of loneliness is ultimate release. 

Acceptance of denial blossoms now 

In the long breath of pain-becoming-peace. 


Light unto gentle light, the wonder flows 
As timeless quiet blends 











Two spirits deeply friends— 
Their mountain path made sure, 
The heart grown still and pure. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


FOR ANNE FRANK 


We only play at what you suffered, Anne, 

Setting our colored blocks of fact to fact 

To build the house up we will then let tumble 

From the white carpet of our memory. 

Thus we begin again and read the words 

Dear Kitty written in some young girl’s hand 

Behind such walls as never saw the morning 

Tangled like a kitten in the curtains 

Soft with light, never knew what spring 

Paraded in full uniform toward summer. 

Bands blare uncounted treaties through the Arches 

And down the Avenues of a confetti peace. 

Neither the tormented nor tormentor knows 

Why or what happens, we can only read 

Later, in subways on our way to office, 

Or evenings when the children are in bed, 

What someone said of love’s importance 

While the hand waited to unlatch the lock. 

Those who have loved the world, best understand, 

Joan who leapt three stories from her prison, 

Francis who died with China just in sight: 

Death twists no fences of barbed wire, life 

Lived by the unloved and the unloving kills. 

Who then is guilty? Every hand is soiled. 

The Negro knifed, the squares of Budapest, 

The starved eyes staring and the shaven head, 

Eyelids of our forgetting cover well, 

For evil is what others do and suffer: 

We do not know the road on which we walk. 

Children who play at blocks and promise better, 

If we could ask forgiveness, Anne, we would. 

Now cross your heart and swear you hope to die. 
JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 
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THOUGH WE HAD ONLY TEARS 


You, who were purified at this fountain, 

Who escaped the dungeons your masters keep 
And who spiked their tanks with freedom’s ashes, 
Forgive us that we could only weep; 

Skulls are the milestones along the marches 

On a lonely road where the nations pass 

And tomorrow meets the stark forever 

And where surely the people are as grass. 


The eye that marks the falling sparrow 

Saw your warm blood cool in the arms of night— 
We gave you tears in the early morning 

And our hearts stood still at the awesome sight— 
For so it was when men fell at Concord 

At Bastille or Tours or Thermoplyae 

To caroming tank or the flashing saber 

In the airplane crash or the wreck at sea— 





We had only tears to give that morning 

And the eye that marked the sparrow’s fall 

Seemed unaware of your soul’s deep need 

And no answer came to your dying call 

As you fell to the wheels of the cruising fortress 
Where the small brooks glide down the mountain slope; 
The hand that released the lighted candle, 

And our tears, extinguished a people’s hope. 





We still had tears to shed at twilight— 
Oh, forgive us that we could only weep 

While one cried, “Too soon,” and, “Too late,” another 
And their soulless tanks made their ruthless sweep 
Across the plains where a hapless people 

Lay their dreams on freedom’s loneliest tor— 

The tears we shed make our shamed hearts offer 

This cry, “Forgive—we had nothing more.” 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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Three Poems by Joseph Tusiani 


I CAN SAY OF MYSELF 


I can say of myself 

That I have reached the deepest roots of love 
For, a moment ago, I have wished you dead, 
So that at last I would be free to die. 


It was that my mind bled 

In this new spring of the earth, the green 
A snare, the sea a pit, and all the sky 

A memorable beauty far away. 





As if afraid 

To be heard by myself, I said: 

“But one day I shall hate all blossoms, hate 
All happy sails, and hate all living wings, 
When she, who now to me is all these things, 
Will be nothing but dead, 

And I am eater of bread.” 


No, I was wrong, 

I did not wish you dead, O love, 

But only non-existing, only 

Made of much less than air, much less than wave, 
Not more than all these mysteries that stay, 
While you, instead, 

Cannot prolong your day, thus saving me 

From looking at this beauty with despair. 


CONCERTO IN DEATH MINOR 
I 


With each new leaf a cosmos dies in me, 
Brief as a sigh though straight as a tree 
It is the breeze on the ground, 
The daylight sound, 
It is a child that smiles, 
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A wrinkle on a brow, the warning innocent hoof 
Of a cow breaking a hole— 

A miniature grave: 

It is all this that cannot save me now 

From the imperial step of the morning. 


II 


And it is more: a cricket in the bush 
Repeating a lament surviving all, 

A wing that flashes sudden in the blue 
Reminding me of age that cannot fly, 

A river slowly-flowing ever-going, 

A boy still playing in the park (his ball 
Reaches a point in the luminous air 

Then back must fall on the possessive ground), 
A sound of brakes in the limited space 

Of a station, a hearse carrying a drunkard 
Found dead last night back to the place 

That nurtures the new grapes, a dog that barks 
Uselessly at a shadow and the shadow 
Advances unafraid, an odd remembrance 

Of the last Christmas tree now that is June, 
And a desire for snow and yet a fear 

Of my next winter looking like a shroud: 

It is all this that cannot save me now 

From the loud sneer of the afternoon. 


Ill 


And it is more: I do not want to hear, 

Yet something in my mind still tells me bells 
Are knelling in the sunset of all lands, 

And seashore sands are cooling, 

And certainly somewhere 

On a mountain a shepherd takes his lamb 
From the darkening air. 

I do not want to hear, but something sings 
From nests afar and near, though I no more 
See wings. It is this pebble 

















From which the day takes nothing, this black ground 
Indifferent to sunshine and to foot, 

And that mountain again, down there, somewhere, 
Which cannot mourn a sunset more and is 

The age of yesterday and of forever: 

It is all this that cannot save me, now 

That nothing of the light is perished yet, 

From the eternal meaning of the night. 


CONCERTO IN DEATH MAJOR 
I 


Let the eye see the sky but not desire it 

And let the hand understand for a while 
The smoothness of a flower without ever 
Severing it. The hour slowly glides 

Down into timeless day, and woe to the hand 
Crime-dripping, woe to the glance that has stolen 
The sky’s immensity. I once was human 

By birth and sin, and doomed to be divine 
Only by keeping all my days still human: 
And it was easy to embrace with love 

My earth, composed of breezy spring (to cool 
A feverish brow), of autumn murmuring 
(To sing the happy sacrifice of seeds), 

And of a woman speaking of no death 

With living smiles of children all about. 
But what was human was divine no more 
When History J wanted to become. 

I walked away. A Man was preaching peace 
Upon a hill in silence and in blood: 

I thrust a spear of war into his heart. 


II 
So I was Caesar still as I before 
Had been the Macedonian Alexander, 
My hand a talon and my glance a wing. 
I was not born for fatherhood on earth 
But for erasing green with red and black. 


I never had a home: I once was weak 
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In a weak dream and felt a woman's kiss 

Upon my lips and, worse, the need of it. 

But I awoke and washed my mouth in blood 

And it was then I saw all centuries 

Raucously falling at my feet like water 

Of after-ruination at the shore. 

Back—I went back to the home of my dream 
And found my child already grown to fight. 
Cursing my wife for having but one womb, 

Into all homes I swept and snatched all children 
And made them grow with fear, for time was mine. 
Look at them: are they millions? They are stones 
I can cast into rivers for a bridge. 

Listen: a million throats still gasp for air, 

But blood and bodies swell, the bridge is high, 
And history can cross to its beginning. 

Mine is the other side: I burn a field 

And carry its red ruin in my eyes 

I kill an old man plowing for his horse 

And trample on his face to crush his curse. 

My hand is all the hands; my glance, all glances: 
My name is Death to others and myself. 


III 


Death Major: wailing of mothers 

After the mother is dead, 

Glory of bitter seas 

After the sailing is over, 

Fear for the bread and legend of slaughters, 
Menace of broken arches, 

Steel in the moonlight, gold of thrones, 

And tall grass on the thresholds of temples 
And the scorn of the stars 

And examples of bones beneath the passing colter 
And silence and still silence 

And then a roar again 

Back to the wail of all mothers 

Back to the violence of all seas: 

And what was human in the birth of heavens 
Is now sub-human in the death of earth. 


























LATE BIRTHDAY 
I 


Less splendor is needed now 
With the heart older— 

(Scant crimson along the bough, 
And the wind bolder; 

Less gold in the arching west 
Or song through trees) ... 
Stiliness deep in the breast 

Is dearer than these. 


Strength from slow seasons won 
Is truer than flame. 
The perilous beauty done— 
Hushed, of no fame, 
The spirit guards its mute, 
Warm certainties 
As spring lives at the root 
Of winter trees. 

II 


We, pensioners of time, who dully seem 
Earth-thick, dust-dim, enduring as the clod, 

We who are clearly loved and truly known 

Of none but God, 

Are strange as visions and more swift than they 
To slip away. 


Unclarioned, the freedom of our going— 
But meekly, one by one, 

Some usual day, 

The song but partly sung, 

The palm unwon, 

We were here and are gone. 


That single dream we served, which seemed so frail 
A life could not avail 
To bring it true, is all of us that stays: 
That muffled good 
Alone survives 
To light the lonely stations where we stood. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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LUMEN CHRISTI 


Christ is a candle, 

Slender and tall, 

Body and soul and Divinity. 
Wax is the mantle, 
Compassing all, 

Raiment most fit for Infinity. 


Christ is a beacon, 

Lambent with flame, 

Symbol of strength and agility. 
Lest the soul weaken 

In its prison-frame 

He gives it joy and motility. 


Christ is a candle! 
Come, take and handle, 
Spirit and flesh, 
Know Him afresh 
Under this symbol! 
Wax and wick glowing, 
His Godhead showing, 
Flaming and bright 
Lighting our clod, 
Lest faith should tremble. 
Christ is the Light! 
Thanks be to God! 

SISTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 


A SPIRIT CELEBRATION 


The celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of SPIRIT will be 
held on Saturday, October 3rd, and Sunday, October 4th. The major events 
will be a Poets’ Forum, poets reading from their SPIRIT-published work; 
the Poets’ Reception; the Pontifical Mass of Thanksgiving and a Luncheon 
whose principal speakers will be Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D., of the College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland faculty; the Very Rev. William A. Donaghy, 
S.J., President, the College of the Holy Cross; and John Gilland Brunini, 
Editor of SPIRIT. Many SPIRIT poets—nuns, priests and laymen—will 
be featured on the Forum. Subscribers wishing full details may obtain 
these on request. 
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Book Reviews 
THE CRITIC BEsSaryrs Portree 


Goodbye Earth and Other Poems, by I. A. Richards. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. $3.75. 

Out of Cambridge University during I. A. Richard’s many years there 
as teacher, came two conspicuously influential contributions: first, his work 
with the late C. K. Ogden on Basic English, and second his own critical 
writings (Principles of Literary Criticism and Practical Criticism, Coleridge 
on Imagination, Mencius on the Mind, etc.) and his impact on a young 
student in the 1920's, William Empson, who has himself generated a 
small band of disciples—the impact of all this on the study of literature 
in our times has been enormous. At the center of all that activity has been 
a single individual whose great love of mountain-climbing perhaps sym- 
bolizes (as it did for Michael Roberts) his adventures of the mind and 
his solitariness, for less than other men of letters he has worked alone. 
A wide traveler, one who lived for years in Peking, China, Richards lat- 
terly has moved to Harvard University, and it is only within the last few 
years that he has come to the writing of verse. 

Here are poems which reflect a love of mountain climbing, of philos- 
ophy, of China; a concern with the workings of man’s mind, of his lan- 
guage—a probing of the meaning of meaning. The critic at times hovers 
over the poet’s shoulder (and should we be surprised that he does?): so 
we find a Proem of several pages, and Notes to the poems. The Proem 
is an important statement about the operation which stands—as do some 
of T. S. Eliot's—between the poet’s and the critic’s experience and task. 
Recognizing the limitations of a poet’s own comments on or glosses to his 
own poems, Richards insists that they may well “reflect lights upon one 
another”: 


Explanations can do little more than play with surfaces. But it 
is through surfaces (is it not?) that we have to attempt to go 
deeper. An interest in justness of reading should not neglect the 
peculiar sources of information under the poet’s sole control. . . . 


Declining the gambit here offered, let us turn to one of the poems in the 
volume in order to manifest the characteristics of Richard’s verse. 

The last poem is called “Dismission,” and we can use it as our example. 
From the very word of the title we begin with one of Richards’ qualities, 
his splendid feeling for language. The volume is rich with coinages and 
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controlled employments of dialectal or archaic words: ventriloquy, trod 
(a footway or track), glassier, fall-line (“the line by which detached frag- 
ments of a mountain will most probably travel”), allure (“an apparatus 

.. a snare”), wistlessness, existlessness. Dismission is now a rare word, 
and it is a word that was rarely ambiguous; the Oxford English Dictionary 
gives these multiple senses: act of dismissing; permission to go, formal 
leave-taking; liberation or discharge or rejection or putting aside for con- 
sideration. The poem is all of these: a farewell or leave-taking from an 
old sage but new poet to his young Muse-mistress—and there is some 
uncertainty as to the dismissor. 


Farewell, young Muse! you’ve teased me long enough, 
Promising lines and rimes you didn’t furnish. 

You claimed you had some public’s ear as well. 
You’ve pestered me to clip and file and burnish 

But rust adorns, I find, and dust’s the stuff. 


You’ve lectured me on What and How and Why 
Until there’s not a theme I care to touch. 
Artful and heartless, innocent and sly 

Go decorate some other poet’s couch 

Now all is almost over. Here! Goodbye! 


Go wrench his sense and regulate his voice. 
Tell him there’s nothing left for verse to say 
Though only you can find the way to say it. 
Give him my greeting with your rates of pay 
And never let him know he has no choice. 


For Dr. Richards, there was no choice: the Muse chose and teased him, 
and many of the poems in this volume are light and gay but respectful. 
The poem itself is to Richards the important, existential fact: 
A poem’s not on a page 
Or in a reader’s eye: 
Nor in a poet’s mind 
Its freedom may engage. 
For I, a poem, I 
Myself alone can find. 
Myself alone could bind. 


As he writes in the heading to another poem (“Not No”), “The mind 
is compared to a deserted house animated by the piping of gales. Responses 
to this view and to replies to them and to whatever may utter itself in this 
image are included.” This then is the nature of Richards’ poesis: a sub- 
mission by the poet to what it is that takes over (idea, response, reply to 
whatever) and begins to take shape, to move through his senses and sense- 
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experiences to become itself upon the page. While it is too soon to assert 
the heritage of Richards’ poetry, it seems neo-Romantic with strong over- 
tones of Thomas Hardy (and the several traditions at the intersection of 
which Hardy wrote): there is much preoccupation with being at the edge 
of being, on the edge of doom, much worrying with the uncertainties of 
life when seen, as Hardy or Arnold saw it, framed by doubt and uncer- 
tainty, by not knowing. 

Yet the young Muse of this new-old poet has chosen well (not frivo- 
lously, though unexpectedly), for this is a poet from whom we would 
have more: 

And they who would excel 


Whose aspiration was inevitable 
Their other tale could tell. 


—R. J. SCHOECK. 


NICHOLL’S SIXTH AND BEST 


The World’s One Clock, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. $2.95. 

Her sixth book of poetry (exclusive of Collected Poems) is definitely 
Miss Nicholl’s best, her progressively best: a high waterfall, with moun- 
tains still beyond this horizon and rivers whose source is still encased in 
snow. A reader rests on this ledge of achievement, but is ready for a further 
climb. Her work is consistently clear and sharp, like mountain ozone; 
smooth and flowing, like a valley brook; polished and meaningful, like a 
statue whose face one recognizes—human features, not cryptic planes. 
The poetic achievement appears precisely in “Tempo,” from which her 
title comes: 


Time is in every creature, nothing else 
Imbues the being as this common pulse: 
Comfort, oh, comfort for the body rocked 
Within the rondure of the world’s one clock, 
Time silently perceptible as pace 

Which gives the earth-entrusted spirit peace. 


Increasingly the creature is aware 

Of the companion current always near, 

The underlying waters on whose tide 

Is borne and balanced that strange fortitude 
Which dwells embodied and with every sense 
Knows time’s own tempo as its circumstance. 
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She is often absorbed by time: “Time and light forevermore one crea- 


ture” (Interior Day); summer days are “swinging censers . . . dispensing 
time in sweet sequential shower” (Incense); timelessness is something “no 
grammarian could conjugate . . . inflectionless . . . the tenseless vesture 


that I wear” (Time in the Sun); “hours like petals” from “a rose / The 
orison of power” (Horae Diurnae). As often, the philosophy finds other 
vesture: the “sharp compulsions of an April light / Remembered in 
advance vicariously” (A Memory Begun); the garden coloring of books, 
capturing readers’ attention, “Mind iris-quick into the eye dissolves” 
(Dominion). 

She is effective in epigram: “The soul for joy is shaped, the heart for 
ruth, / And love's the only oil can fill them both”; “The tree in blossom 
supersedes the root”; “Better to come as echo”; “History’s a globe, a 
sphere”; “Keep a stranger within reach.” And especially fresh in image: 
“September’s golden screed”; “The parchment of the oak clings unde- 
coded”; “the morning dew of deity”; “the precipice of absolute”; “steeped 
in play.” Perhaps two of her own brief phrases best characterize her vol- 
ume, for here is a “ruby of reflection”; here, “the >rimming quiet glows in 
single rapture."—-JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


A DUAL ANTHOLOGY 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1958, edited by William Stanley Braith- 
waite, and Anthology of Poems from the Seventeen Previously Published 
Braithwaite Anthologies, edited by Margaret Haley Carpenter. New York: 
Schulte Publishing Company. $5.95. 

The first half of this dual anthology contains poems (almost exclusively 
lyric) from various magazines published in 1958; the approach and 
method are the same as those which marked earlier collections by the 
same compiler. Of the magazines represented, 19 poems are from Lyric; 
16 each from SPIRIT and Aélantic Monthly; 13 from Saturday Review of 
Literature; 12 from Commonweal; and 7 each from Harper's, Kenyon 
Review, Nation, New Yorker, and Poetry. A dozen or more other media 
make their mark. Poems from SPIRIT are by Annabelle Wagner Berg- 
feld, Margaret Haley Carpenter, Margaret Brewster Chard, James Gal- 
lagher, Richard M. Kelly, Herbert A. Kenny, John L'Heureux, S.J., Thomas 
P. McDonnell, Frances Higginson Savage, A. M. Sullivan, Joseph Tusiani 
and Livinston Welch. There are, obviously, some striking omissions. Other 
names well known to SPIRIT readers include: Joseph P. Clancy, Virginia 
Earle, Phyllis McGinley, Sister M. Maura (the only nun in the book), 
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John F. Nims, John R. Quinn, Allen Tate, Marie Welch, and Louise 
Townsend Nicholl (but nothing recent). A long introduction by the 
compiler notes that poetry has changed over the years, that modern writers 
are not particularly enthused by Nature, and that attitudes toward religious 
themes seem to be more “human” than they were. The example discussed 
at length to illustrate the latter point is, most unfortunately, “A Brueghel 
Nativity” by William Carlos Williams. Of the other “new” names in 
poetry, only Richard Eberhart, Donald Hall, Marianne Moore, Delmore 
Schwartz, and Richard Wilbur are well known, and not carried over from 
earlier volumes. 

In the last 200 pages, covering the years 1913 to 1929, are familiar 
poems by Leonie Adams, Joseph Auslander, Stephen and William Bénet, 
Louise Bogan, Witter Bynner, Hart Crane, Hilda Doolittle, George Dillon, 
Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, Robinson Jeffers, Vachel Lindsay, Archibald 
MacLeish, Edgar Lee Masters, David Morton, Lizette Reese, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Carl Sandburg, Leonora Speyer, Sara Teasdale, Ridgely 
Torrence, Louis Untermeyer, Mark Van Doren, Robert Penn Warren, 
John Hall Wheelock, and Elinor Wylie. The recent half of the book, 
rather obviously (from the table of contents as well as from the pages 
themselves) does not find as many giants on the earth—ALLAN RAYNE. 


CLEAR AWARENESS 


Journey into Time, by David Morton. Norfolk, Virginia: The Pentelic 
Press. $3.50. 

Journey into Time is a collection of the final poems of David Morton 
who died in 1957. It contains 47 pieces, many of which have previously 
appeared in magazine form. Most immediately appealing, perhaps, are 
those which show either gentle whimsy or affectionate observation of 
nature. In “Snow Fantasia,” for example, he paints an amusing picture 
of stolid mountains that “skip like lambs” to “outrageous dithyrambs” 
when a friendly snowstorm hides them from human view. With an echo 
of Emerson’s “The Rhodora” he can suggest that, while the leaves turn 
green and the first birds begin to sing, he too has a springtime task: 


So I’ll stand by, 

I’m important, here 
—For once: the necessary 
Eye and ear. 


” 


the important things in life turn out to be the seemingly 
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trivial, as when a woman walking in the woods “plucked a leaf” and then 
lost it from her hair. In general, his images of nature are sharply drawn: 


Slow-falling through this amber light, 
The silver and uncertain rain 
Bestows confusion on the sight. . . . 


. the slow bee that ploughed the heavy air, 
Rests on the clover, now, his cruising done, 
Bends as she bends, and finds oblivion there. 


. . - [the bird] shapely and small and bright 
Who sat in the larch at morning under our gaze 
That all but stroked her sleekness in our delight. . . . 


On the other hand, the book as a whole is by no means light and 
cheerful. The bird which so pleased the watchers perishes in the jaws of 
a storm: 


. . - dwindled to less than a bird in the noise and flame, 
Was swallowed and lost in the angry and cavernous mouth. 


In fact, all beauty is transient, doomed to oblivion in the inevitable decays 
of time: 


From dawn to noon to night, 
The limited span 

Is brittle and no delight 

To man. 


In its most extreme form, this bitterness leads to a psalmic paraphrase, 
showing time as our inescapable lord leading us “beside the dark waters 
and dead pastures” where “his wrath is poured” on all human life. 

Such intense awareness of inevitable corruption has led many writers 
to pessimism and despair; for Morton, however, such recognition is but a 
prelude to faith and hope for man. The main theme of his book is the 
presence outside the realm of time and sense perception of a larger divine 
plan, hinted at in “Idiom for Winter”: 


The mind, foresworn to sense, 
And rigid to disown 

All eloquent pretense, 
Believes the final bone, 
Clacking on bone. 


The crucial word here is the neologism foresworn, which implies both 
“dedicated in advance” and “wrongly committed.” Thus the eye and the 
ear, which hears “bone / Clacking on bone,” necessarily sees ultimate 
reality in the picked skeleton; duped by their own blindness, however, 
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they ironically fall prey to other “pretenses” they cannot understand. In 
“Chronolatry”—another coinage, meaning “misplaced worship of the 
false god Time—the author suggests that after death time’s power is 
shattered: 


And time will follow us all the days of our lives 
And we shall dwell 

In his endless invention beside the invisible river 
Whose name is Forever. 


Despite the seeming bitterness, the conclusion suggests that through death 
we shall reach a better life; both the obvious reference to such Protestant 
hymns as “Shall We Gather by the River” and the ambiguous “Whose,” 
which may refer either to the river or to God, support such a reading. 

Essentially, therefore, David Morton is a religious poet, although direct 
references either to doctrine or ritual are surprisingly few. The “Journey 
into Time” of both title and title-poem is an expression of faith that behind 
the “bright shards” of chronological time lies an eternity which is “blue 
and whole” and can compensate for worldly pain. Yet his affirmations 
tend to appear paradoxically through indirections, a technique which en- 
riches them by showing clear awareness of ugliness, decay, and pain; his 
faith is realistic and hard won, not superficial, and his work reflects the 
complexity of his achievement. The resulting poems are both rewarding 
and provocative-—DaAviD P. FRENCH. 


A THREEFOLD PURPOSE POEM 


The Virgin of Port Lligat, by Angelico Chavez. Fresno, California: Acad- 
emy Library Guild. $3.25. 

A single 113-line poem which originally appeared in SPIRIT has 
been given handsome treatment by a private press: hard covers, heavy 
paper, two-color printing, and a frontispiece reproduction of the painting 
by Dali which inspired it. Fray Angelico has added an explanatory preface 
on the threefold purpose of a poem which Paul Horgan has called the 
author’s “most significant production in its invocation of harmony between 
Christian thought, ancient myth, and the evolution of scientific thought.” 
From the preface the reader gains a clear understanding of the painter’s 
image of “spirituality and the atomic system,” the poet’s metaphorical 
mutation of “the Sphinx of Christendom,” and the reconciliation in the 
“galaxies of cosmic order.” 

The poet also has added elaborate annotation, which emphasizes his 
intention, reveals the fusion of reading and reflection, and highlights a 
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creative artist at work. The method may be made clear by two examples. 
For the passage 
. transformed by subtler alchemy 

In precious painters stenciling with comet’s hair 

The atom’s portrait on a silvered screen 
the note reads: “The chemistry of art turns out to be more wondrous than 
that of the exact sciences; the puissant physicists unwittingly become artists 
with a most delicate touch, like those gentle ladies of bygone days who 
spend their leisure hours painting miniature portraits and scenes. Stencil- 
ing on a silver screen depicts the principle of photography; the tail or 
brush of a comet is gas, another element employed in nuclear research. 
(Kiping used this same comet-hair simile, but in a much looser sense).” 
And for 


Might not the tiniest indivisibles demand 
That even the infinitely opposite Extreme 
Have Proton, mutual Pneum, and still be One? 


the note is: “With the nuclear picture of all Creation still in mind, the 
poet asks a rhetorical question. He thereby compares the infinite and 
eternal Trinity with the minutest finite creature: the components of the 
atom or, if need be further, of the nucleus. Proton suggests the Greek 
‘firstborn.’ Pneuwm, not a nuclear scientific term like proton, but similar in 
Greek derivation, means ‘spirit. The comparison here is naturally imper- 
fect, since the Trinity by its very nature is an unsolvable Mystery; man, 
to grasp it fully, would have to be God. Yet, this comparison is as lawful 
as those found by the Church Fathers in the three manifestations of water 
and other elements, or by St. Patrick in the shamrock. Another very old 
visual symbol for the Trinity, besides the triangle, consists of three inter- 
twined circles. Now, perspectively intertwined circles, describing nuclear 
orbits, are the accepted scientific and popular emblem for nuclear physics. 
(By a most uncanny coincidence, incidentally, the secret project of the 
first atomic test, and the site of the first nuclear explosion in New Mexico, 
were called ‘Trinity’).”—JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


AN INVITATION 
Certain Poems, by John Edward Hardy. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.75. 

It is inevitable, though I have never seen it admitted in outright fashion, 
that the reviewer of books of diversified interest should eventually come 
across a work that reveals nothing so much as his own personal incapacity 
(perhaps deficiency is the better word) to review the book sent to him. 
In any case, the editor will either reassign the book or permit the “review” 
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to appear in print—since it is, after all, a certain reaction to certain reading. 
At least this is my peculiar predicament in regard to John Edward Hardy’s 
Certain Poems. 

Any reader, serious or casual, who is honest with himself, will admit 
to these occasional blind spots. Sometimes they are total, having to do with 
a general impression; more often they are partial, having to do with par- 
ticular poems. As an example of the total blind spot, I happen to believe 
(all others are here permitted to recoil in horror) that Marianne Moore 
is the most over-rated woman poet of our time. As an example of the 
partial blind spot (since, to begin with, he has not produced an extended 
body of work), I offer the following poem of John Edward Hardy. I 
should like to give my analysis of it (yes, I do have one) but in reading 
this poem, a rather interesting idea occurred to me. Simply, reproduce the 
poem in full and invite SPIRIT readers to send in their own comments 
concerning it. Here, then, is “To the Modern Catholic Poets,” with the 
sub-epithet, “Good Friday”: 

No doubt we’re right, who serve no wine but the driest, 
Bend now our numbers to none but sternest whimsy; 
Indeed it must have offended the very wrist 

Of the carpenter’s boy, when every way for Sunday 
He stretched his frame to fit that sorry botched 
And knocked together thing. But still it is 

Crucial too, and more, to think how watched 

The joiner of it when scarecrow silence 

Broke to swansong. For must we bear 

The day for flight, we take that word for all 

His feather, or in some bloody clout or other 

Wrap the mind forever, forever call— 

Pylades, Pylades! See, they are here!— 

And take the nearest dog or cow for mother. 


Now although there are some strikingly turned phrases in this poem, I 
think that isolated parts do not comprise a whole. 

This reviewer does not wish to state or imply that John Edward Hardy 
is a puzzle-poet. One cannot read his poems without receiving their com- 
munication of complete integrity, and this despite the sometimes careless 
usage of such worn poeticisms as “bloom,” “blossoms,” “flowers,” “heart,” 
etc. “Blood” is also a favorite word, but mostly well used, and the “sea” 
a central and compelling image. It is, I suppose, picayunish to point out 
that in several fine poems there are one or two typographical errors—one 
of these in the last line of what I take to be Mr. Hardy’s finest single 
achieveinent, “The Chase.” All in all, then, an interesting first volume— 
but nevertheless an obvious first volume—THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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“exalted and exalting” * 


THE VIRGIN OF 
PORT LLIGAT 


by FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


* “This is an exalted and an exalting poem. ... As literature, as 
philosophy, as prayer, The Virgin of Port Lligat j és a most significant 
production; and, im its invocation of harmony between Christian 
truth, ancient myth and the evolution of scientific thought in West- 
ern cwilization, st may be a work of prophecy as well.” 

—PAUL HORGAN. 
Limited, autographed, deluxe edition 


Trade edition 


At your bookstore or from Dept. S 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 
BOX 549 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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